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I only saw him once again, when I came home on leave from
Constantinople. He had just made his maiden speech. He
was then just obsessed by Ireland, and all conversation turned
that way.
Shortly afterwards the terrible tragedy occurred; he was
foully murdered outside his house in Eaton Place on 22nd
June of that year. It is shocking to believe that such a thing
could happen in the streets of London.
I was asked to go through those unfortunate diaries, but
being in Constantinople at the time, I could not do so. Major-
General P. de B. Radcliffe was also asked, but was unable
to do so, and I shall always blame Major-General Callwell,
who took on the task, for not telling some of Henry Wilson's
old friends what was contained in them. Those notes were
never meant for publication; they showed the vital problems
on which he was engaged, but 90 per cent of them were just
his Irish way of letting off steam and high spirits. They
murdered his memory, and gave Sir Andrew Macphail and
other critics, who never knew him, the chance of making
a sensation by decrying every line.
To me it is all a tragedy. To think that all those good
firiendships could be broken after all that they had meant
throughout many years. To those who, like myself, served
under him either as a student or as a Staff Officer he will
always be the same Henry Wilson. His love of children, his
sympathy and attractiveness, his lovely Irish nature and jollity
and wit will always remain with us; and to those of us who
worked with him, his helpfulness, his personality, his courage
in adversity will never be forgotten. In those dreadful days
of the retreat from Mons and Le Gateau, he was the one bright
and hopeful factor at G.H.Q.
Critics may say what they like and have said what they
liked, but they never knew the real man.   It is easy to say
that he played for self.   That is totally untrue; no more
devoted and loyal servant of his King and Country every
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